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The folks at the American Museum 
of [Statural History are behind this 
sea monster mask, made by 
Kwakiutl artist Tony Hunt, Jr. it's 
part of their "Chiefly Feasts 1 ' exhibit. 
Photo courtesy Royal British 
Columbia Museum. 















Star Struck 

Brodie Spaulding, 13, says 
he's lucky. And there’s no 
doubt about it, Not only did he 
find a meteorite, but he actu¬ 
ally saw it drop...at his feet! 

Last summer. Brodie was 
standing in his front yard in 
Noblesville, IN, when the 
fist-sized meteorite landed / M 
about five feet away. In / f\ 
fact, it was still warm / I 

when he picked It up! IJ 

“I was amazed,” Brodie 
says, “It just happened all I 
of a sudden. I heard a real 
low whistling noise and saw a 
rock lying there.” 

Scientists say it’s unusual for a 
meteorite to drop by. The one- 


April Fools 

Well, it turns out that space 
aliens had nothing to do with 
those Strange circles in En¬ 
gland. (See May '91 issue.) 

L Two British artists 

claim they made the hum 
\\ dreds of weird shapes that 
have cropped up in farm 
—^ fields over the past 13 
years. David Charley and 
Douglas Bower say it ail 
started as a practical joke: They 
wanted to make it look as i f a 
UFO had landed. 

Here’s how they made the 
mysterious circles: Bower stood 


pound meteorite is the 10th 
found in Indiana, and only 
the third anywhere to be seen 
landing! 

“Only one falls on every 
600.000 square miles each 
year," says Dr. Michael 
Lipschutz. a meteorite expert. 
“It’s very rare to have one fail 
at someone’s feet." 

Although Brodie had a close 
call, nobody has actually been 
hit by a meteorite. No person , 
that is. But 80 years ago, a 
meteorite killed a dug in Egypt. 
Talk about dog-gone bad luck! 

Story suggested by Jon 
Morlang, Reno, NV; and Fritz 
Hieb, Spencer, IN. 


in the field and held onto one end 
of a string. The other end was 
attached to a wooden plank. 
Chorlev held the plank as he 
walked around Bower. This flat¬ 
tened down the grain. 

Even though these “landscape 
artists” have stepped forward, 
some people don’t believe them! 
“They may have caused some of 
the circles,” says one UFO expert, 
“but not all of them. We’ll carry 
on research to figure out what 
happened.” Now that’s really 
going around in circles! 

Story suggested by Joel Dietz, 
Glenside, PA; and Connie Cheng, 
Torrance, CA. 
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Scratch and Sniff 





Wooden golf tees used to really “tee 
off" 13-year-old Casov Golden. But not 
anymore. Ke invented a tee that doesn’t 
litter the golf course. And even better, his 
tees save trees—about 30.000 of them. 
That's how many birch trees are used 
yearly to make 1.6.1 million tees. 

Casey figured out how to make these 
problems go a way,., naturally! His inven¬ 
tion is a biodegradable tee, called the 

- 

R cl 111, tll.W OI jL '-i . "**■ ' : 

just sweaty 

palms will trigger the “meltdown.” 

Casey invented the BIO-T by experi¬ 
menting in his kitchen. He baked many 
batches of flour, fertilizer, moss, grass 
seed, water and applesauce. Finally he 
came up with the perfect recipe for a 
sturdy golf tee that could melt. 

Casey and his dad have now started a 
company to make the BIO-Ts. They al¬ 
ready have orders for six million! Looks 
like they’ve got a guaranteed winner. 


They don’t wear uni¬ 
forms. And you might say 
they pant and whine too 
much. But, then again, 
the? stars of this new 
series of trading 
cards aren’t ball¬ 
players. 

They’re 
dogs! 

And the 
name of 
their 
game is 
drug 
sniffing. 

The dogs 
are help¬ 
ing the 
Uj, Cus¬ 
toms Ser¬ 
vice sniff out thousands of 
pounds of illegal drugs, 
such as cocaine and mari¬ 
juana. 

Issued by the U.S, gov¬ 
ernment, the trading cards 
are part of a new anti-drug 
campaign. (Sorry, you can't 
buv them in stores or order 


them.) The set features 81 of 
the agency's “top dogs." The 
cards carry photos of 
the dogs on the front 
and important statis¬ 
tics on the back. 
And their stats 
are pretty “snif¬ 
fy.’’Take Mag¬ 
num. age nine, 
who weighs 
60 pounds. 
He 

foimd 
2,000 
pounds 
or mari¬ 
juana in a 
big cargo con¬ 
tainer. 

Or meet Moose. 
The five-year-old, 
weighing in at 70 
pounds, sniffed out 254 
pounds of cocaine in a trailer. 
Now that's a ruff act to follow! 

Story suggested by Nicole 
Smith, Halifax. PA. 


Bird on a Bun 

A/oo-ve over, cows. There’s 
something leaner on the mar¬ 
ket: ostrich! 

.About 1,000 U.S. ostrich 
ranchers, who raise the birds 
for their hides and feathers, 
are now selling the meat. And 
people are gobbling it up. One 
restaurant in California is 
already buying about 25 
pounds of ostrich a week to 
make ostrich burgers. 

ostrich meat is dark, tasty and full of protein. Bui 
it’s low in fat and cholesterol. It even has fewer 
chicken! So what’s next? Ostrich McFingers? 


So What’s New? 

You tell us and 
you’ll get a nifty 
CONTACT T-shirt— 
if we print your story. 
Send us any science 
story from the news 
that you think our 
readers would like to 
know about. (Be sure 
to tell us your T-shirt 
size and where you 
heard the story.) 

Send to: 

TNT 

3-2-1 CONTACT 
Magazine 
1 Lincoln Plaza 
New York, NY 10023 
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By Sara Shipley 


I)()IS HAIL FORM? 


Hailstones ran be as small as a 
pea or as big as a grapefruit. Dur¬ 
ing summer storms, they may fall 
at speeds up to 100 mph! 

I low do these overgrown ice 
balls get so big? I lailstones form 
only in the spring or summer 
months in the highest storm clouds. 
At eight to 10 miles high, a cloud's 
water droplets get so cold that 
some turn to ice. 

Strong winds then toss these ice 
pellets up and down inside 
/ the cloud. And talk about 
a wild ride! With each 

' - r 

trip, the hailstones get a 
new ice coating. Finally the 
hail becomes heavy enough to fall 
to Earth. 

Big hailstones can damage 
crops, cars and even humans. 
People have tried many different 
methods to get hailstorms to “chill 
out,” Around 1900. a popular way 
to stop a storm was by firing a loud 
gun into the air. Hut people got hurt 
and it didn't stop the hail, in fact, 
this "explosive” idea did more 
harm than the hail! 

Question sent in by 
Shelly VanOverloop, 
Waterford, CT. 


■ DO BIRTHMARKS FORM? 

Birthmarks come in many shapes, 
sizes and colors. They can show up 
anywhere on your body. You might 
even have one on your eye. 

No one understands yet why birth¬ 
marks form. But scientists do know 
that they form when too many tissue 
cells grow in one area. The most com¬ 
mon kind is easy to “Spot”: It's a 
brown mole. A mole gets its color 
from a brown pigment called mela¬ 
nin'—the same stuff that gives skin its 
tone and causes freckles. 

Tiny blood vessels give another 
type of birthmark its color. These 
birthmarks are called “port-wine 
stains” because they are often large 
and red. 

But a birthmark can even be color¬ 
less. So how do you know if you have 
one? You might not. Sometimes you 
need a microscope to spot the tissue. 

Most birthmarks are nothing to 
worry about. If you notice a change in 
size or color, have your doctor take a 
look. But otherwise, you can wear 
your spots as happily as a leopard! 

Question sent in by Daniel Huang, 
h'nglewood, CO. 
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Dogs and cats are carnivores, or 
meat-eating animals. So why does 
your pet sometimes munch on the 
lawn? 

No one really knows, but animal 
experts give a Few possible reasons. 
Hating grass can cause Fido or 
Whiskers to throw up or have diar¬ 
rhea. Gross as this may sound, it 
might make the animal feel better! 
This may be how it gets something 
irritating out of its system. Other 
people think the animals eat grass 
because they need extra vitamins. 

But grass-chomping doesn’t al¬ 
ways mean your pel is unhealthy. 
Some animals will chew on any¬ 
thing! And if your dog or cat likes 
an occasional "salad." don’t worry. 
A small amount of grass shouldn’t 
hurl. 

Question sent in by Blueberry 
ffennin. 


MAKES RVIRSPRAY WORK? 


Next time you reach for the pump, 
try reading the ingredients on the 
label. Yikes! Some of them are pretty 
tough to read—let alone understand. 
But actually, hairsprav is little more 
than glue. 

The key ingredient in hairsprav is 
a sticky material called resin. After 
it’s sprayed, resin coals your hair. 
This causes a real bonding experi¬ 
ence—your hah - shafts are “glued" 
together! 

Hair sprays come in two types of 
containers: pumps and aerosols. Fin¬ 
ger power makes the pumps w ork, 
but most aerosols are powered by the 
same chemicals found in car exhaust 
fumes. The chemicals make it easier 
to spray, hut they also cause smog! 

So scientists arc looking for ways 
to make safer aerosols. Until then, 
you might waul to choose hairspravs 
in a pump bottle. That way we 
won’t all end up in a sticky situa¬ 
tion! 

Question sent in by Amanda 
Laughlin, San Francisco, CA. 


D 

■ DO DOGS AND CATS SOME¬ 
TIMES FAT GRASS? 
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he average American 
eats 277 eggs each year 


ponges hold more cold 
water than hot water. 
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spacecraft must reach the speed of 
24,800 mph to escape Earth’s gravity 
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t’s so hot in the Sahara Desert that rain 
evaporates before if even hits the sand. 


watermelon 
is actually 
a berry. 
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undreds of miles out in space, a satellite is 
studying a small planet in our solar system. 
Every day it points its instruments at the 
planet and sends back to scientists a stream of 
information. 

There are no astronauts aboard, and you won’t 
hear much about it on the news. But its mission 
may turn out to be the most important of the space 
program. 

The satellite isn’t studying Mars. The planet this 
satellite is studying is our own—the Planet Earth. 
Why is die satellite so important? Because it may 
tell us if we’re destroying our own atmosphere. 

Scientists at NASA—the U.S, space agency— 
now realize that there is a lot to be learned by aim¬ 
ing their instruments at Earth instead of the stars. 
Especially about the effects of pollution. 

“We’re used to thinking of pollution as a local 
thing.” explains Joe McNeal, a NASA scientist. 
Then about 15 years ago, we started to see that 
pollution reached to large regions. People 
would put up big smokestacks to get rid of the 
local pollution, then they’d find the stuff was 
causing acid rain thousands of miles away. 
Pollution is a world problem. There is 
only one atmosphere, and it doesn’t 
recognize national boundaries.” 

p^JHJjpIitgi^the' Ozone 

For scientists like McNeal, one of 
the best places to study world-wide 
problems is...out of tills world. An 
orbiting satellite am take mea¬ 
surements from all over the 
globe and get a complete picture 
of what's happening back on the 

:-s the reason NASA 
launched UARS: the Upper At¬ 


mosphere Research Satellite. UAHS is the largest 
satellite ever designed just to study the Earth’s 
environment. It was launched last Septemher to 
study the ozone layer—an important part of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

Ozone is a gas that occurs naturally in the up¬ 
per parts of the atmosphere, called the strato¬ 
sphere. (The part of the atmosphere up to about 
six miles from the ground is called the tropo¬ 
sphere. The stratosphere goes from six miles to 
about 50 miles high.) 

Bombarding the Earth is radiation from the sun. 
One type of radiation is ultraviolet (UV) rays . 
Ozone acts like a filter — it screens out the UV rays. 
It doesn’t screen the rays completely, but it pro-' 
vents them from hittingthe Earth at full strength. 
The UV rays that do get through the atmosphere 
help plants to grow. They also give you a sunburn 
if you’re not careful. Some UV radiation is good 
for plants and animals, but too much can be 
harmful—and that’s the problem. 

It’s become a problem because the ozone shield 
around the Earth is getting weaker — and humans 
are the cause. Chemicals leaking from air condi¬ 
tioners, refrigerators and some factories have 
been drifting up into the stratosphere and destroy¬ 
ing tile ozone layer. So more UV radiation is 
reaching the ground. 

No one knows what the increase in UV radiation 
will do. Although people can stay out of the sun or 
wear hats and sunscreen, we can’t protect rtr 



plants and animate. The problem is so serious 
thatmost of the world's nations have agreed to 
stop producing the ozone-destroying chemicals 
(called CPC's) by the year 2000. But that's not the 
(!iid of the problem. 

"Even if we stop producing CPC's now. the 
ozone layer will still get worse over the next 20, 30 
or 40 years/ explains McNeal. “It takes a couple 


out of the stratosphere.” 

So even though countries around the world 
have agreed to slop producing CPC's, there's stiil a 
big need to study the ozone layer. Scientists want 
to know exactly how had the damage to it is and 
how fast it can heal itself. Also, new chemicals will 
have to be developed to run air conditioners and 
refrigerators. But these might damage the ozone 
layer, loo. 

UARS, orbiting 350 miles up, high above the 
stratosphere, could answer these questions. With 
the information from UAHS, scientists will write 
computer programs, or “models,” of the ozone. 
These models are almost like computer games. 
Scientists can experiment with the models to lest 
different ways to save the ozone. The model 
quickly shows the effects of changes on the ozone 
layer. Checking the effects of real-life changes 
would take years. 


show the Hole in the ozone. The purple col- 


ors are where the ozone is very low. 


and understand the planet as a whole," says Stan 
Wi lson. He is one of the scientists responsible for 


lites over the next 10 years. Wilson says that sci- 


Destruction of the ozone is just one of the prob 
lems NASA; is studying. “Were trying to look at 


the environment interact. 

“Well be studying things like how large the ice 
caps are and what changes are Hiking place in our 
atmosphere's gases," Wilson explains. 

Many scientists think the Parti] is absorbing 
more heat from the sun. This causes global warm¬ 
ing. To find out if global warming is taking place, 
satellites in space arc measuring the ice at the 
North and South Poles, They detect the amount of 
ice from year to year, if the polar ice caps are 
melting, then the Earth’s t emperature is rising. 

The good news is, scientists haven't found any 


m Ml 
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TROPtJSPB 
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STRATOSPHERE 










ling warmer. But more studies are being done. 

Tiiat’s riot all these amazing satellites can do. 
They also measure the destruction of the rain for¬ 
ests. And there’s more to come. Explains Wilson. 
“For the next satellites, we’re developing sensors 
that can tell us what planLs are there and if they’re 
healthy nr not.” This information will lei: scientists 
know the effects of acid rain on the forests. 

Clean Air, Anyone? 

To understand how air is changing, scientists 
first must know what air is supposed to be like, in 
other words, what is dean air made of? What 
gases and how much of them? According to Joe 
McNeal. finding clean air to study isn’t as easy as 
it used to be. 

“The central Pacific Ocean has some of the 
cleanest air still left on the planet,” he says. “Bui 
it’s gradually disappearing. Even high above the 
central Pacific you can see evidence of the Kuwait 
oil fires.” A team of scientists from the ITS., Japan 
and other countries recently flew over the area to 
collect, information on the. cleanest air left, on 
Earth. They’ll use the data to figure out how much 
the atmosphere changes in years to come, 

By studying the air now. McNeal and other 
scientists hope to gel enough information to want 
governments: Head off pollution problems now, 
before they get out of control, 

"These problems won’t go away quickly," says 
McNeal. “We’ve entered a new age in pollution, 
where you must look at things globally and worry 
about long-lasting effects.” 

With projects like UARS and EOS. we’ve also 
entered a now era in space exploration. Of course, 
space scientists still want to find out if life can exist 
on the moons of Saturn. But they also want to make 
sure things are okay for life right here on Earth. ♦ 



PLAYING 



Ultraviolet rays from the sun can dam¬ 
age your skin, l oo much sun will give 
you wrinkles later in life, and seven; sun¬ 
burns can cause skin cancer years later. 

So here are some sun-smart lips. Thai 
way you can still have fun in the sun! 

Use a sunscreen whenever you’re 
going to spend time outside, even on 
cloudy days. Smart sunners should use a 
sunscreen with a Sun Protection Factor 
(SPF) of at least 15. This helps to filter out 
up to 94 percent of the sun’s burning rays. 


m 


Don't wait until you bum. Apply sun¬ 
screen 30. to 45 minutes before you go 
outdoors. If you're going to be swim¬ 
ming, look for the word waterproof on 
the label. 




Try to avoid midday sun. The sun's 
burning rays are the strongest between 
10 a.m. and 3 p m. 


# 


Wear sunglasses to protect your eyes 
from the sun’s UV rays. Not all sun¬ 
glasses do, so make sure you look at the 
label before 1 buying them. 


m 


For extra protection, cover up with a 
T-shirt or a hat. 


EXOSPHERE 
(300 miles to 
600 miles) 
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he golden toads should have been jumping 
for joy. They had a clean mountain home in 
Costa Rica's Monteverde Cloud Forest Pre¬ 
serve. plenty to eat and enough rain and mist to 
keep them moist. 

Scientists who visited the area in the early 
1980’s were thrilled to find hundreds of golden 
toads scattered around three different breeding 
sites. “They were like little jewels on the forest 
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How do scientists know that amphibian popula¬ 
tions are dropping? “We count frogs,” says Dr. 
David Bradford, professor of environmental studies 
at UCLA. “During the breeding season, we search 
shorelines and marshes for amphibians. We also 
listen for their calls at night." 

Lately, there hasn’t been much to hear. But sci- 

K gree on any one reason for the 

erybody has a theory to ex- 
) frog declines," says Dr. Wake, 
n Connecticut, they say it’s the 
raccoons. In Brazil, they 
say it’s the cold winters 
and in Canada, they say 
the problem is water pollu¬ 
tion. We don’t know why 
amphibians are dying off, 
it we don’t like the message 
1 getting.” The message they 
ig may be this: The environ- 
tpe than anybody thought. 

i SOS to the World 

I 

* Amphibians are like living pollution testers. They 
g can tell us a lot about the health of the world we 
| live in. They are usually sensitive to a wide variety 
s C'i environmental poisons. That’s because thnv live 


FROGS SWALLOW THE SKIN THEY SHED SEVERAL TIMES 


A YEAR • SOME SALAMANDERS WEIGH AS MUCH 


AS 55 POUNDS 


floor,” says researcher Susan .Jacobson of the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami. 


Costa Rica’s golden toad 



















SALAMANDERS CAN GROW BACK MISSING LIMBS AND TAILS 
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FROGS AND TOADS ARE ABLE TO CHANGE COLORS 




































filtered out by the Harth’s ozone layer.) 

To find out how air and water pollution affect 
amphibians, CONTACT went to Dr. John llarte. 
He is a professor of energy' and resources at Ber¬ 
keley. Dr. l larte has studied tiger salamander 
eggs in the Colorado Rocky Mountains, 
eggs had been exposed to acid snow. 

During the last seven years, he 
found that the tiger 
salamander popula¬ 
tion had decreased 
a whopping 65 
percent. 

Dr. Bradford is 
not surprised. 

“Add rain and add snow 
are extremely poisonous to amphibian 
eggs,” he told CONTACT. “They also make adult 
amphibians get sick more often." 

Stocking ponds and lakes with fish that eat tad¬ 
poles is another reason for the decline. Once the 
fish increase in numbers, the frog ponds become 
frogless. But the biggest problem may be the de¬ 
struction of a frog's habitat—the area where it lives. 


Going, Going, Gone 


Janalee Caldwell and Laurie Vitt, two frog ex¬ 
perts at UCI A, saw firsthand what happens when 
a Frog’s habitat is destroyed. They watched a huge 
logging operation in Brazil's Amazon rain forest. A 
stream of trucks took giant trees out of the forest. 
Then the settlers arrived. They cleared the land for 
farming by setting the whole area on fire. 

“There are 75 species of frogs in that area,” 
says Caldwell. “Very few of them would survive 
under those conditions. We’re seeing habitats 
drastically reduced. You can't just keep destroying 


habitats and not expect things to disappear.” 

Okay, amphibians are disappearing. So vvhal? 
Here’s what: Frogs, toads and salamanders play 
an important part in the food chain. They eat 
insects and are themselves eaten by birds, mam¬ 
mals and reptiles. Their extinction would throw 
nature out of whack. Many animals would be 
affected by this “missing link” in the food chain. 
And one day those animals, too, could disappear. 

The amphibians’ disappearing art may also be 
a signal that the Earth is becoming too polluted 
and sick for anybody. As Dr. Wake points out, 
"Amphibians were here when the dinosaurs were 
here. They're tough survivors. If they’re dying out 
now, that’s definitely a strong message for us." ♦ 



SALAMANDERS IN THE ARCTIC SURVIVE EVEN WHEN FROZEN IN BLOCKS OF ICE 


COMMON TOADS ARE TOOTHLESS 
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■■ he Kwakiutl Indians live in British Colum- 

I bia t Canada. Since the 1800's, Kwakiutl 
M (say: kwa-gi-ULTH) chiefs have thrown big 
parties for their tribes. During these feasts, 
food is served in huge wooden bowls. And in 
special ceremonies, people wear strange, 
beautiful masks carved from wood. 

The American Museum of Natural History is 
in New York City. It is also holding a Kwakiutl 
feast. But it's a feast for the eyes, not the 
stomach. In an exhibit called "Chiefly Feasts," 
the museum is displaying the amazing wood- 
carvings used in Kwakiutl ceremonies. 

Anthropologists from the museum visited 
the Kwakiutl 80 years ago and bought wood- 
carvings from them. And for 77 years, the ob¬ 
jects gathered dust in the basement of the 
museum. Then, three years ago, Aldona 


Jonaitis, an expert on Indians, noticed them 
and thought, "We have all this great Kwakiutl 
stuff. We ought to put them on display." 

Here's a behind-the-scenes look at how the 
museum did just that. 

Aldona Jonaitis is the curator of this exhibi¬ 
tion. That means she’s in charge of putting it 
together from start to finish. The first thing 
she did was to go to Canada and tell the 
Kwakiutl about the show. She learned much 
from them about their lives and ceremonies. 

Jonaitis also asked other museums to lend 
her new masks made by today's Kwakiutl 
Indians. Then she sent the older objects to 
the "conservation department." 

Most of the Kwakiutl objects are made of 
wood, cord or animal hair. They fall apart eas¬ 
ily. The conservation department had to et 


EXCEPT WHERE NOTED AL.I. PHOTOS-COURTESY AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
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delicate, anyone who touched them wore 
gloves. Things like feathers and bark could 
easily break if hung the wrong way. So the 
“mounting department” made everything the 
objects sat on or hung from by hand. 

When work was almost finished, the curator 
called people into the exhibition hall for a 
"dress rehearsal." She gave each person a 
mask. Then she told them to move around, so 
she could see how the masks looked in differ¬ 
ent places. Stacy Marcus, the curator's assis¬ 
tant, told CONTACT, “It was like a human 
chess game. You couldn’t tell how things 
would look until they were set up." 

After months of work, Chiefly Feasts was 
ready for opening day. The curator and her staff 
were nervous and excited. But after they saw 
how amazed the visitors were, they knew their 
exhibit was a success! ♦ 


repair many of them. Sometimes the staff used 
its imagination to fix things: For example, one 
mask needed new wooden needles. So some¬ 
one went to a park, got some twigs and 
whittled them to look like needles. The staff 
also had to make sure the objects were strong 
enough to move without breaking. (Over the 
next few years, the exhibit will be shown in 
Vancouver, Canada, San Francisco, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. and Seattle.} 

Meantime, the chief designer made a plan of 
the exhibit hall. He decided what masks 
would go here, what bowls should go there. 

Labels and signs were written and printed. 
The museum's carpentry shop built platforms 
and walls for the exhibit hall. The metal shop 
created large frames to hold up big pieces. 

When the hall was ready, the woodcarvings 
were brought in. The Kwakiutl objects are so 
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An April Foolish 
Animal Quiz 


Ugn: These creatures need 
their weird features to survive. 
See if you can guess what 
strange trick each animal uses to 
stay alive in the wild. These ques¬ 
tions may seem tricky, too. But 
for each question, one (and only 
one) answer is true. 

If you're stuck, the answer is 
upside down under each picture. 




™ me porcupine moth 

B. the flannel moth. 

C. the polyester moth. 
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Casey is Creative! v I|lp 

:asey, a golden retriever, is a very special dog. He is 
>ut likes to think he is. He grew up in a fun place wh« 
s designed for neat stuff like stickers, stationery, pan 
upplies. Casey fikes to take credit for inspiring a Tot < 
Hit he does get a little help from his mother, 

Hnd Casey Pup on Lisa Frank t ^____ 

tmart, Toys'RUs, Eckerds and other fine Drug 


longer a puppy, 
artwork 

avors and school 
.reative ideas, 
Frank. 

products at Wal-Mart, Target, 
id other fine Drug 


Kids Like You Gotta Have 
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Wow! Chock out these 
eggs! licit, you won't find 
either one on any Easter 
egg hunt. That’s because 
the 1/2-inch-long hum¬ 
mingbird egg would be 
rea lly tough to spot. 
Hummingbirds have 
the smallest bird 
eggs in the world. 

And though the 
elephant bird egg 
is the biggest of all 
bird eggs, good 
luck trying to find 
one. (Elephant 
birds are now ex¬ 
tinct.) This foot- 
long egg weighs 
about 18 pounds 
and can hold about 
two gallons of fluid. 
That means 33,000 
hummingbird eggs 
could fit inside it. 
What a trunk! 
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them on a trip to the 
These tiny earphones 


M 21st century, 
allowed the 


wearer to understand and speak any language. 

“Want to boogev through the door?" asked Sean, 
pointing his thumb at the opening. 

Jenny paused. She felt the warm sun and heard 
the pounding surf. “Nothing bad is going to happen 
in a place like this," she told herself. Then she took 
a deep breath and nodded, “Okay, let’s go.” 


Through the Door 


The teens climbed the steps, past narrow dark 
walls. At the top of the stairs, they heard a murmur¬ 
ing sound. Sean said, “I'd better peek. No telling 
who or what we’re going to run into.” 

Fie inched along the wall, feeling the cool stone on 
his back. He slowly looked around the edge of the 
wall. He turned quickly to Jenny. Her heart was 
pounding. What danger were they about to face? He 
gestured for her to look. What she saw was totally 
unexpected: people. Ordinary, normal-looking 
people on an ordinary summer morning. 

On second glance, they weren't completely nor¬ 
mal. The men and women were wearing what 
looked like bedsheets wrapped around them. Jenny 
thought the sheets were called togas. On their feet 
were strange lace-up leather sandals. And they all 
had funny haircuts. 

As the teens walked through the streets, they real¬ 
ized they were in the deep past. There were no er 


“Owww!” 

“What's your problem, Sean?” 

“Yowee!" 

“Stop being so crabby!" 

“I’m not crabby. I’m being crabbed!" 

Sean pointed to his foot. Pinching the sneaker was 
the claw of a large crab. 

Jenny ran across a beach, pulled the crab off and 
threw it into the sea. 

A moment before the crab got hold of Sean, both 
teens had been in Jenny's room in 20th-century 
America. She had been saying, “Sean, I’d rather 
just go on a picnic." 

Sean made a face. “That’s boring. Let’s take a time 
trip. I’m in the mood for action.” 

Jenny didn’t want to go alone on a picnic, so she 
hit the button on her tachyon machine. 

This was a small, laser-powered device. Jenny 
had built it for her high school’s science fair. The 
project was on unusual sub-atomic particles known 
as tachyons. But when Sean damaged the tachyon 
machine, it somehow became a time machine— 
except they never knew where or what year it would 
take them. 

The moment after Jenny had pressed the button, 
the teens appeared on a beach. And a moment 
later, the crab attacked Sean. 

Now, while Sean inspected his foot, Jenny looked 
around this unknown world. In one direction, she 
saw nothing but water. In the other direction, a 
stone wall stretched along the beach. In the distance 
was a tall green mountain. 

Nearby, steps led from the beach through an open¬ 
ing in the wall. Jenny took out her pair of universal 
translators and gave one to Sean. She had gotten 
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cars or electric lights, no plastic or machines. 

People stared at the teens’ clothes, so the two 
sightseers from the future kept moving. They passed 
a shop selling fruits and vegetables. Jenny asked the 
shopkeeper the name of the city. 

“Young lady, this is Herculaneum, named after 
the mighty' hero Hercules. Your clothes are odd. Arc 
they the new fashions from Rome? 

“Rome?" said Sean. “You mean like where Caesar 
and cruel dudes like that rule?” 

The man became nervous, "Julius Caesar ruled 
years ago. Vespasian is our emperor now. Don t 
speak of his cruelty or you will be arrested.' 

The teens moved on. Herculaneum was a nice 
city, And it had a great view of a tall mountain. 

“We should get some grapes and bread and pic* 
nic by that mountain,” said Jenny. 

“Boring,” replied Sean. “Why don’t you hit the but¬ 
ton on the tachyon machine, so we can go someplace 
exciting. There aren’t even gladiator contests here.” 

“Watch American Gladiators on TV when we get 
back,” said Jenny. “Let's go on a picnic.” 

Sean smirked. “That’s real cool. A rumbling 
sound cut the argument short. 

“Must be a thunderstorm coming this way,” said 
Sean, looking up. 

“There isn’t a cloud in the sky,” mused Jenny. 
“There's got to be something hot going on in Ro¬ 
man times.” continued Sean, “Let’s hitch out ot 
Herculaneum." 

Jenny said, “1 just want a nice, peaceful 
trip." Suddenly, she Tell. 

Sean started cracking up. "Hey, clumsy, 
you wanted a trip, you got it!” 

The next instant Sean also fell down. 

“The Earth is shaking. What’s going...” 


in a panic. One man hurried by. muttering, “It's the 
end of the world. And I never got to finish my des¬ 
sert at lunch!” 

Jenny grabbed his toga and asked. “What's the 
name of that volcano?” 

“Where are you from? It’s Vesuvius.” 

Jenny’s face paled. “Mt. Vesuvius was one of the 
most awesome volcanoes in history'. When it 
erupted in the first century A.D., its ash and mud 
buried the nearby city of Pompeii. It happened 
so fast, lots of people died. Archeologists dug 
up Pompeii in the 18th century and found that 
everything in the city had been preserved. 

They even discovered unbroken eggs!” 

“That’s pretty amazing,” commented 
Sean, as he dodged a screaming woman. 

“There's something even more amaz¬ 
ing,” continued Jenny. “Many people there 
were buried by volcanic ash. The bodies 
rotted, leaving a hollow space. When 
archeologists filled the holes with 
plaster, the casts showed what the 
people looked like at the moment 
of their deaths. Now t.pur- 
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ists visit 


A Peak 
Experience 


Sean was drowned out by the 
loudest sound he had ever 
heard. The teens looked up and 
saw that the top of the moun 
tain overlooking 1 lerculaneum 
had blown away! Smoke $ 
poured from its peak. 

“That's not a mnuntai 
cried Jenny. “It's a vot 
The teens ran down 
street. As the cloud fror 
the volcano spread, thi 
sky became darker. 

People rushed arpu^ 
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Pompeii to see an ancient Homan city.” 

“But what happened to i lercuianeum?" 
asked Sean, getting tired of her lecture. 

Jenny shrugged. “I never read about it.” 

“Great.” 

It was the middle of the day, but it seemed like 
sunset. The cloud had blocked out the sun. 

“Let’s watch the volcano erupt,” said Sean. 

Jenny frowned. “It’s too dangerous." 
“C'mon,” pleaded Sean. “This is a 
great science lesson. And we can 
leave anytime we want.” 

But most people weren’t waiting 
to leave, They were hitting the road, 
carrying their belongings through 
streets covered in dust and ash. 

Some were making a terrible mistake: 
: They were heading towards Pompeii! 

Rain of Terror 

Late in the evening, munching on bread 
taken from a deserted store, the time 
travellers watched the flames shoot out 
of the volcano. Then there was an- 

■exp losion. 
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Ouch.’’cried Sean, rubbing his head. 
"Something hit me." The volcano had 
shot out hot rocks. The stones were 
raining down! 

Peppered by pebbles, the teens ran 
into the deserted house of a rich person. At the cen¬ 
ter of it was a garden open to the sky. Sean walked 
under a balcony. “I think it’s safer under this.” 

“Do you smell something?” Jenny asked. 

“I took a shower this morning!” huffed Sean. 

“No, it’s like rotten eggs—sulfur. The volcano is 
giving off poison gas!” Jenny exclaimed. “1 think the 
cool night air is making the volcanic cloud come 
down.” The air was thick with ash. It was getting in 
their eyes and mouths. 

“Uh, maybe we’d better go home,” said Sean. He 
didn't care if he sounded chicken. 

.Another explosion split the ah'. Part of the balcony 
collapsed. Sean was trapped behind fallen wood 
and stone! 

“.Are you okay?” shouted Jenny. 

“Yeah, but i can’t move this stuff.” The smell was 
getting worse, and both teens were coughing badly. 

From behind the rubble, Sean shouted, “Beam us 
out of here!” 

“But Sean, you're about five feet away from me. 

1 don't know if the time field stretches that 
far. 1 might leave you here to die!” 

Sean was silent for a moment. "You have 
no choice. We’ll both suffocate from the gas 
and ash in a few minutes. Do it!” 

“Here goes." Jenny said, closing her eyes 
tight. She pressed the button. 

When she opened her eyes, Jenny 
was back in her house, the moment 
after she and Sean had left it. She 
looked around—no Sean! 

“Oh, Sean, I’ve left you in 1 ier- 
culaneum!” She started to cry. 
There was a cough from the 
'% bathroom. Sean stepped through 
the door! Of course! He was five 
feel away in Herculaneum, 
and he ended up five feet 
away in the present. 


Sean looked terrible. 
He had a large bump 
on his head, scratches 
on his arms, a bad 
cough—and a sheepish 
look on his face. “You 
know what, Jenny? 1 
think I’d like to go on a 
cnic after all." ♦ 
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CHALLENGE ALL THE APRIL FOOLS WITH THESE... squab 



▼ 

Shocking, 
Isn’t It? 

Can you find the only 
spot to place this fake 
rubber hand so it won’t 
touch any of the joy- 
buzzers? You must stay 
within the rectangle. 


Bleah!! 

Four of these packs contain 
normal gum. The other three packs 
hold trick gum that turn teeth black! 
Can you follow the dues below to 
pick out the surprise packs? 

1. Either the top pack or the 
bottom pack is trick gum. 

2 . None of the trick packs is the 
same color. 

3 . No two packs of trick gum are 
next to each other. 


R O U 
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Finish 


Answers on the Did It page. 


Start 


► 

Waiter! 

Can you find a path 
from the top of these 
little plastic hugs to the 
bottom? You must move 
in a straight line and 
ran only change direc¬ 
tion when you land on a 
big bug. You may not 
move diagonally. 
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LOOK at HiM GO-' 

Hg'S GOING TO BREAK. 

the previous record 

BY MORE THAN 200 
■i FEET .' _ 


VJlU fciOMef? 
MAKE it . 
ACROSS T 

THE - : ■ « 
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LEMURS AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


THE ONLY OTHER 
PRIMATE To TRY 
THI6> 6AlLgp 300 
FEET BEFORE 
tumbling into 
The ' ' I 


DON’T 

have a VVJLPE 


WATCH IT, 
BONZO. 


Pleabe $oN , pom't mom key 
around With the yolcano / 

. IT’S qooo DEfoREEfj f 


LOOK AT Him 60/ 
Hg’5 GOING TO BREAK 
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SWELL' LET'S 
GO HOME ANp 
Play some pine 
pong and,,, 
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AHH! What a picture-perfect way to spend 
Earth Day. But don’t be fooled. Everything’s not 
as perfect as it appears. Can a bird really fly up¬ 
side down? See if you can And 22 more things 
wrong with this picture. 

Flip to the Did It page for the answers. And 
happy Earth Day! 
































What’s Wrong 
With This Picture? 
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COMPUTER QUESTIONS UNO ANSWERS 





how busy Floppy is). 

When you load and run a BA¬ 
SIC program for the first time, 
all the variables in the program 
automatically start out equal to 
zero. Another way to say this is 
that the variables are "cleared." 
But after the program ends, the 
variables keep their last value. 
That is, if I had counted 15 
disks by the time 1 finished 
running the program, 
then S would equal 15. 


H ello, hackers! Slipped Disk 
here, computer expert 
and floppy disk jockey. 
Floppy (he’s my dog and as¬ 
sistant) and 1 were just 
working in our compu- 
garden, Last year, we 
planted microchips, old 
disks and printer rib¬ 
bons, but nothing grew. 

So tills year we're 
planting beans and to¬ 
matoes. It’s fun. but 
Floppy keeps digging 
up old computer disks. 

And speaking of old. 
let’s answer some com¬ 
puter questions before we 
get any older. Here’s one 
from Peter Eskow, lid. of 
North Hriison, NJ. Peter asks: 

“How does a computer re¬ 
member the time and date 
when it’s shut off?" 

Peter, some people think com¬ 
puters should have watches. But 
I think that’s silly— computers 
don't have any wrists, so where 
would they wear them? Bui 
computers do have a clock In¬ 
side. It’s run by a battery that 
charges whenever the computer 
is turned on. That’s why your 
computer can always tell you 
what the time is. 

The next question is from 
Robert Murdogh of Ithaca, NY. 
Robert wants to know: 


“When you load a BA- 
| SIC. program, are all the 
variables cleared?" 

First of all. Robert, by 
variable you mean those let¬ 
ters in a program that stand 
for numbers. For example, if 1 
wrote a program to count the 
number of disks Floppy dug up 
in the garden, then S might 
stand for t he number of disks. 
It's called a variable because 
the number of disks varies, or 
changes, from day to 
day (depending on 


If you immediately run the pro¬ 
gram again, the computer does not 
clear the variables. In our example, 

S would still equal 15. and this 
might make the program run incor¬ 
rectly. So. it's a good idea to in¬ 
clude commands that, set the value 
of your variables at the beginning 
of your program. 

And speaking of programs, I 
have time for one more question 
before this program is over. Here's 
one from Alena Hoffman, 9, ol 
Ten Brooks. WA. Alena asks: 

“Why does my computer make 
a humming noise?" 

Alena, your computer prob¬ 
ably hums because it knows the 
tune but doesn’t know the 
words. No. seriously, 
many computers make a 
humming noise when 
you turn them on. That 
noise is the sound of a 
small fan whirring in 
the back of the com¬ 
puter. Computer cir¬ 
cuits can get hot. es¬ 
pecially as they are 
made smaller and 
smaller. The 
smaller the circuit, 
the more electric 
current is jammed 
into a small space. 
The fan keeps the com¬ 
puter from getting too hot, 
which can wear out its delicate 
electronic parts. 

And speaking of fans. I hope I 
hear from my fans before I return 
next month. So send your com¬ 
puter questions to: 
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SOFTWARE 

Swamp Gas 

For Macintosh computers 
Inline Design. S49.95 

You’re an alien from another 
planet. Your goal is to zoom 
around the U.S. in your Hying 
saucer, testing your knowledge 
of geography by finding different 
landmarks. Mission accom¬ 
plished, you relax in the Mother 
Ship’s Alien Arcade, where you 
play some really spacer video 
games. Warp speed ahead! 
—RM 


Space Words 

by Seymour Simon 
Harper Collins. SI4.95 

What's a quasar? A nebula? A 
black hole? I lore's a cosmic dic¬ 
tionary that gives definitions of 
some far-out words. Not only are 
the illustrations fun to look at, but 
they help you understand more 
about Lite universe. So don't leave 
your home planet without it. 

—Robert Moll 


The Bones Book 

by Stephen Cumbaa 
Workman. Publishing, $14.95 
Make no bones about it—this 
is a great book if you're inter¬ 
ested in knowing your body in¬ 
side out. As a bonus, it comes 
with a plastic model of a skel¬ 
eton. along with a display case. 
And you don’t have to be Doogie 
I lowser to snap together the 
bones. All this should put you in 
the right "frame" of mind to learn 
about the human bodv. 


Pi lot wings 

For Super Nintendo Entertain¬ 
ment System, $49.95 

if you've got the right stuff, 
join the Flight Club. Fly by the 
seat of your pants in a biplane, 
perform aerial stunts with a 
rocketpack and hang glide over 
an island! These challenges 
mastered, you can get behind 
the controls of an attack helicop¬ 
ter. Great graphics make it seem 
like you’re really flying high! 

R.M. 


Extremely Weird Primates 

by Sarah Lovett 
John Muir Publications, $9.95 
Fabulous close-up photographs 
show primates as you’ve never 
seen them: from little mouse le¬ 
murs to giant lowland gorillas to 
thosp most unusual of all pri¬ 
mates—human beings. Great pho¬ 
tos, cool illustrations and 
fascinating facts make this an ex¬ 
cellent introduction to these mag¬ 
nificent mammals. 

—Rhetta Meant) 
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GOING FOR 
CROAK 

Scientists think the world’s 
frogs are vanishing. But maybe 
they’re just hard to find—like the 
ones in this rain forest. How 

manv fmcrc Arn in thici nirtnrp^ 


By Russell 


MISSION TO 
PLANET EARTH 

Five satellites have sent back images 
our blue planet. But something seems to 
wrong with the lens of one orbiting ob¬ 
server. Can you zoom in on the screen th 
shows a different picture of Earth? 












































































































































UDM IPSPREKS 


A THOUSAND YUCKS 

Eek! Somebody slashed some creepy crea¬ 
tures in Ryan's sneakers. Solve this puzzle to 
discover whether Albert. Frank or Beth was the 
fiend who pulled this April fools trick. 

Unscramble the five animal names below. 
(Look back to the story on page 22 for help.) 
Then, the letters in the shaded boxes will spell 
out who played the prank. 

The answer is on the Did It page. 


LERANG 


HSFI 


CLATRAPERIL 


LEMO 

SRAGS KNAES 


ATR 
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THE CHIMPSONS 

The previous volcano-jumping record was 300 
feet. Gomer beat that by at least 200 feet. So he 
went at least 500 feet, Since the volcano’s mouth 
is 400 feet. Gomer cleared it easily. * 


EARTH DAZE 

Here are the 22 other wrong things in the pic¬ 
ture. They are listed as they appear in the scene, 
left to right, back to front: sneakers on the 
barbeque grill, mixed-up numbers on the clock, 
the man handing over an upside-down ice cream 
cone, an upside-down bench in the picnic area, a 
boy playing catch with a fish on a plate, a dog 
making a phone call, the soccer player wearing 
two different shoes, the Earth Day banner read¬ 
ing April 32 instead of 22. a cow up in a tree, a 
boy ice skating on the sidewalk, a bicycle with a 
square wheel, a person skiing down a grass hill, 
a man reading an upside-down newspaper, a 
bench with one odd leg, a woman walking an alli¬ 
gator, people playing volleyball with a water¬ 
melon, a cat sitting on top of the pond, an octopus 
following the ducklings, a woman water-skiing on 
the pond, a man rowing a motorboat, the upside- 
down umbrella on the hotdog stand and grapes 
growing on a tree. 
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B L E A H I ! 



The pack in the middle is the only 
blue one, so it must be one of the three 
trick packs. Since no two trick packs can 
be next to each other, the white packs 
right above and below the blue pack are 
That leaves the white pack second 
the bottom. Since that's a nick 
pack, the bottom red pack is also out (no 
two trick packs are next to each other). 
One of the trick packs must be either at 
the top or bottom. Since it can’t be the 
bottom one, it must be the top pack. 
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A THOUSAND YUCKS 

From top to bottom, the five animal names 
are: angler fish, caterpillar, mole rat. grass snake 
and mudskippers. The prankster is Frank. 

MISSION TO PLANET EARTH 

The picture on the top right screen is different. 

SHOCKING, 
WAITERI ISN'T IT? 
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NEXT MONTH 


Here’s what's coming at you in the May issue 
of CONTACT. 


VIRTUALLY REAL? 

Strap on your special goggles and get ready to 
enter an artificial, computer-made world that 
looks so real it’s...unreal! 

ARACHNOPHOBIA 

Scorpions are the arachnids most people love 
to hate. But scientists say these lean, mean light¬ 
ing machines are more fascinating than frighten¬ 
ing. Read why. 

AND MOCH, MUCH MORE! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



and watch the fun 
and learning begin! 




ages 2 through 6 


SESAME STREET 
MAGAZINE 

From the TV show that 
revolutionized learning— 
Big Bird, Bert and Ernie, 
Grover and all the other 
"folks” keep your pre¬ 
schooler entertained for 
hours! Pius a Parent's 
Guide! Ten issues a year, 
just $15.97. 

I 


KID CITY 
MAGAZINE 

Makes reading, language 
skills and learning fun. 
Educates and entertains 
through stories, puzzles, 
word games, projects and 
features. Perfect for Sesame 
Street Graduates! Ten issues 
for just $14.97 


MAGAZINE 

Award winning articles 
about Nature, Science and 
Technology. Each issue is 
packed with puzzles, 
projects, and challenging 
Square One TV math pages 
.. .All designed to help your 
child learn while having fun. 
Ten issues for just $15.97. 


Your kid will love it! 

Just return the order card of your choice.. .TODAY! 

OR, if order card is missing write to the magazine of your choice at 
P.0. Box 52000, Boulder, CO 80322*2000 
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